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SKETCHES OF ART. 
No. 2.—Early History. 


Tue highest pitch of excellence in Egyptian art is 
said by some antiquarians to have been about eighteen 
centuries before Christ. The hundred gated Thebes, 
the most remarkable specimen of ancient architectural 
skill and grandeur of design, was probably commenced 
somewhere about this time ; we learn from Homer that 
in the time of the Trojan war, B.c. 1200, it was a most 
magnificent city—it occupied twenty-three miles of 
ground, and could send from each of its gates 20,000 
fighting men and 200 chariots, where the celebrated 
Herodotus has related the wonder and admiration 
which struck him when he visited Thebes, B.c. 426; the 
monuments and temples were then perfect, of which now 
we can see the ruins only, the great historian was unable 
to trace their origin, although he attributed tem to a 
period before the time of Sesostris the celebrated king of 
Egypt, and a great patron of art and large national works. 
The walls and temples of Thebes were decorated with 
paintings of a rude kind, though perhaps of a brilliant 
colour, for we read in the Scriptures of the use of 
vermillion in painting such works upon the walls of 
temples, see Ezek. viii. 18. and xxiii. 14, 15. also 
Jer. xxii. 14. It has been considered that this kind 
of painting was practised so far back as B.c. 1900. 
Some historians have been led to conclude that the 
' Ethiopians were the teachers of the Egyptians in these 
arts of painting and sculpture, this opinion has re- 
ceived some support, they think, from the evidence of a 
fragment which is now in the Bristol Museum, found 
by Lord Prudhoe at the ruins of a splendid city, eighty 
miles above Dongola, this work is one of the two mag- 
nificently executed lions there discovered, and on the 
shoulder is sculptured the name Amenoph III., the 
Memnon of the Greek writers; but though this is 
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sufficient to show the advance of the Ethiopians, a 
thing naturally to be expected, it is no proof of priority, 
because Memnon is described as coming to the Trojan 
war. 

It is interesting to be able to point out the state 
of art in a far distant part of the world from Egypt 
then the great seat of art; there are various remains of 


Etruscan monuments commemorating events in Gre- ~ 


cian history prior to the Trojan expedition, consisting 
of statues in bronze and marble, as well as altars and 
tombs, some are to be seen in our Museum, and in the 
Museum of the Capitol, Rome, there are some authentic 
works of this kind. The similarity between the re- 
mains of antiquity found in India and Persia, to those 
of Egypt we have before referred to, in general cha- 
racter the resemblance is remarkable, but in addition to 
the massive proportions of these Asiatic works, there is 
an introduction of numerous accessories in ornaments, 
dress, and weapons, very different from the broad 
and simple designs of the Egyptians, so that it is more 
probable that they are of later date, and borrowed from 
the Egyptians, though it must be remembered that 
their priority is asserted by some eminent writers. 

It will be observed that we have hitherto been unable 
to say much about early painting, the little that has 
been said however is almost sufficient to give an idea 
of the state of painting, if it deserves the name, at this 
early period, but a better idea of the monochromatic 
or one color painting, may be taken from a sight of the 
very interesting relics, on the walls of the Egyptian 
room of the British Museum, and of the beautiful 
drawings in Belzoni’s great work; the progress of 
painting will occupy us on a future occasion. 

The splendid cities and gigantic monuments were 
not suffered to escape the ravages of war, however well 
they were constructed to oppose the wearing hand of 
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time; Cambyses and Alexander over-ran the country 
and revelled in the destruction of these stupendous 
works; nothing was done by the Persians to advance 
the arts, unless it were in the sculpturing of relievos 
with which they decorated the temples. When the 
Greeks conquered the Persians and Alexandria was 
built under the Ptolemy dynasty, the increased 
splendour of the religious ceremonies, always much 
aided by art, which now derived benefit from inter- 
course with the more accomplished and talented 
Greeks, some attempts at improvement were made; 
the statues were made with the arms removed from the 
sides, draperies were attempted, and more action in the 
attitudes of the figure, but still very little beauty is to 
be found in the works of this period: under the Roman 
dominion Greek and Italian influence modified still 
more the old Egyptian style, though these can hardly 
be called Egyptian works, though done in the country 
they partook of a foreign character. Egyptian works 
have been classified into three groups.— 

1, Colossal Statues. 

2, Figures and Groups of the natural size. 

3, Hieroglyphic Relievos. 

The history of Egyptian art may be well studied in 
three periods ; first, that of pure Egyptian art, second, 
under Persian and Greek influence, and third, under 
Roman influence. The first of these is more properly 
the true Egyptian type, and on it we offer a few con- 
cluding remarks. When we reflect that art may be 
said to have remained in its infancy, so far as its high 
attributes are concerned, in Egypt for eighteen centuries 
we can scarcely understand how a nation of such skill 
and wealth should not have advanced ; the secret is in 
the mind of the people, their gloomy religion, en- 
couraging the adoration of every disgusting object, 
tended to repress all ideas of beauty of form; the 
worshippers too of visible objects always without the 
evidence of the slightest abstract thought or notion of 
any spiritual beings of superior and almighty power ; 
unlike the intellectual Greeks, whose thundering Jove 
and lovely Venus gave such scope for all that thought 
and sentiment which their representations of these 
deities exhibit; in beholding the stupendous works of 
Egyptian architecture, the mind is certainly awed and 
overwhelmed by the grandeur and sublimity of vast 
size; a great idea of power is conveyed, not of the 





work but of the artist, there is no embodiment of mind 
in the gigantic statues, none of that grace and beauty 
which charm the eye and mind in unison: so that al- 
though one cannot help admiring their idea of making 
everlasting monuments, yet their art must be looked 
upon as far inferior to that of the Greeks, as regards 
expression, original ideas, and portrayal of objects of 
study ; however, a great excuse is to be made for them, 
as the exercise of art was confined most strictly to 
religious subjects and for religious purposes, and the 
study of anatomy was rigorously prohibited; it is re- 
markable that the general proportions of the figure 
are well preserved in their works, and this is supposed 
to have been accomplished by placing the living model 
on the block of stone or wood, and then drawing a line 
round the body so as to describe the outline, which 
would be at once cut into the stone and worked from 
very successfully. 

We shall in our next proceed to the subject of 
the early history of Etruscan and Greek art. 





A WORD ABOUT HANCINC PICTURES. 


Every one has observed the anxiety of an artist who first 
exhibits his picture even to his friends, that it should be 
viewed in the right light, indeed so familiar are we with the 
difference between objects seen in particular lights, that it 
has become all but proverbial in conversation, to say a man 
looks at a subject in a wrong light—the facts remain the 
same, but a coloring, an expression, is given to them which 
is dependent upon the point of view. 

The private coilector of pictures finds the greatest diffi- 
culty in arranging his charming treasures, so that each shall 
have its due amount and direction of light and be well seen 
in other respects. In Londonas every April comes round 
and the toiling artist finishes his work with all care and 
skill, he hands it over with no small anxiety and trepi- 
dation, to the tender mercies of what is facetiously called 
“ the hanging Committee,” a body of impartial members of 
the Royal Academy, deputed by the general body to su- 
perintend the arrangement of the pictures sent for exhibition; 
of course it is impossible that every picture can have a good 
place, there are parts of the walls which must be covered, 
consequently some must suffer; this is an annual source of 
discontent and complaint, no doubt very frequently without 
much cause, for every one is too apt to consider his own lot 
the most unfortunate. The duty of the Royal Academy 
executioners is certainly an arduous one, but it should 
nevertheless be undertaken in a spirit of love for the art, 
and with a view to perform it without allowing the influence 
of any kind of party-feeling or private prejudice; in the 
present exhibition at the Royal Academy there are many 
palpable mistakes in the hanging of the pictures, which, we 
proceed to point out :—first, there is that gloomy little hole 
called the Geman Room, which, in real truth, is not fit for 
any picture to hang in, however it is as usual, pretty well 
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crammed with works of various merits, no doubt; if one 
could but see them, some judgment might be formed: we 
cannot say that there are now any works beyond the average 
in it, but we remember to have seen some of very consider- 
able pretensions placed there, when they should have dis- 
placed some of the numerous portraits of very inferior kind 
which occupy the best places; the best use of this room 
would be to make it a sort of safety valve for the portraits. 
Next, we enter the Miniature Room and the first thing that 
offends the eye is a large oii painting placed rather high up 
amongst hosts of little heads; referring to the catalogue we 
find it to be the work of a young artist of acknowledged 
talents who takes the trouble not only to study in Rome, 
but to send his pictures at a very considerable expense to 
this exhibition ; the subject of this picture is ‘* Jesus wept” 
and it is treated, if not in grand style, certainly in a very 
meritorious and artistical style; it has many faults which 
ina proper place we may refer to, we only now speak of 
the absurdity and injustice of placing a work of preten- 
sions and qualities of a superior order entirely out of the 
company of the best works, and so far removed from eye- 
shot that its pretensions cannot be seen without a telescope: 
on a former occasion “ Jeptha’s Daughter” by the same 
artist but of far inferior merit, occupied a good place in the 
best room, how this occurs we don’t pretend to surmise, but 
clearly there is error in such management. In the West 
Room there is an excellent picture by Mr. Egg, not a large 
picture, but involving a great deal of nice drawing, 
portrayal of features, and expression of countenance, instead 
of being placed in a position for these merits to be observed 
it is ina rather dark corner and overshadowed by the large 
frame of its neighbour over-head, besides being much too 
high up to be seen properly or with pleasure to the visitor ; 
in this room occupying best places are two of Mr. Turner’s 
mysterious productions, and in the next room four in similar 
comfortable positions; at first sight, one supposes they hang 
upside down, but on close inspection, we perceive merely a 
very strong resemblance to lobster salad without the pleasing 
sensations of that delicious mess, it has been supposed that 
by mistake the palet, had been framed instead of the picture ; 
the subjects of these works are taken from an equally mys- 
terious production, the “M.S. Fallacies of Hope ;’’ how the 
Royal Academy can, year after year, hang such contributions 
as these and in such number we cannot think, unless it be 
for the sake of truckling to please a tetchy old gentleman 
of faded and crotchety ideas; that Turner has been a great 
painter any one may satisfy himself by comparing his well 
known picture in the possession of Lord Grosvenor, with 
the picture by Backhuysen which hangs beside it, we may 
respect and esteem a man for his past works but let us not 
cause him to be ridiculed by the exhibition of the productions 
of dotage. 

But we have extended these remarks beyond what was at 
first intended, without having mentioned all the instances of 
bad hanging in the exhibition, we shall find occasion how- 
ever to do this when speaking in detail of the works. Be- 
fore ending these observations we will make a few remarks 
upon what appear to be the main points to be attained in 
hanging pictures, First, the form of the gallery or room 
should be considered, the arrangement of the pictures should 
harmonize with the form of the room, e.g. in a long gallery 
the sides should be hung symmetrically and with a certain 
amount of uniformity, so as to give a good perspective view 
of the whole, and the larger works should be made to 
balance one another as much as possible; then a small 








room must not be hung with large pictures, and these 
should not be surrounded with small works, neither should 
striking pictures of very different subjects be placed side 
by side ; at the same time it would not be well to construct 
a long row of sea pieces, or battles, or sunny landscapes, the 
eye should be relieved by gradual transitions, and the mind 
should be startled occasionally only, otherwise both are, as 
it were, paralyzed and the possessor is disappointed that his 
gallery does not produce that effect upon his visitors which 
he had calculated upon, and which perhaps the works really 
deserve to produce; anything like circles, or squares, or set 
forms made up by pictures is bad, the attention should not 
be distracted by any form but that of the picture; there are 
perhaps some works which may be placed together, such as 
the conversation pictures of the Dutch School, and their 
exquisite flowers and fruit, because these are so very full 
of variety that every one is a study of itself. 

Pictures should be hung in such a position with regard 
to light, that they may be seen from the most commonly 
occupied parts of the room without any reflected light from 
their surface, a direct light therefore should be avoided; if it 
can be obtained, a light from above is most generally good ; 
and we should endeavour to obtain the light from the side 
on which it is represented as falling in the picture; a re- 
flected or borrowed light is generally preferred; the observer 
to see well should be in the shade, of this the exhibitors of 
panoramas avail themselves in constructing the large central 
screen which adds not a little to the illusive nature of the 
view. The chiaro oscuro of a work should be studied in 
placing a picture, if the contrasts in the work are very 
sudden as in Rembrandt it will not require much light, on 
the other hand, if it isa sunny Both ora Claude with great 
breadth of effect, a full light is required; pictures with very 
brilliant coloring will be effective though in an ordinary 
light; the windows ina room for pictures should, if prac- 
ticable, be of ground glass, as it refracts the light in every 
direction equally, strained muslin answers this purpose also, 
but stained windows are not desirable, neither are gaudy car- 
pets and curtains, a plain neutral color is the best for 
these; ceilings should be ornamental, but plain in color, 
white and gold or pale buff and gold, but not illuminated, 
and mirrors are inadmissible. 

Works containing great finish, especially as regards ex- 
pression of the countenance, should be placed near the 
observer and opposite his eye, when high up a certain 
amount of distortion, by fore-shortening of the forms in the 
picture is produced, which is very bad, this may be remedied 
somewhat by sloping them over so that the face of the 
picture and the eye of the observer may be on parallel 
plains. Large works, especially if containing figures of 
heroic size, should be placed as far off as possible, but never 
two large pictures side by side. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—SECOND NOTICE, 


In toe East Room.—The visitor should at once walk 
up to 34, Roberts’s Ruins of the great temple of Karnak, 
one of the five great temples still left at Thebes, 


‘The world’s great empress on the Egyptian plains,’’ 
we wish especially to direct attention to this picture of ruins 


to which we have had occasion to refer in our article on 
early art; thanks to this enterprising and talented artist 
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we home birds may fancy, in the picturing of these interest- 
ing ruins in all the charming effect of an eastern atmosphere 
with such truth and skill, that we have really seen these 
wonderful places; to our mind immense credit and re- 
ward are due tothe man who undergoes so much trouble 
as he must, who paints such pictures as these, they are how- 
ever not mere scenes, the hazy, glowing, light of the eastern 
atmosphere is given with the most artistical and practical 
skill; another equally interesting work by this artist, is 405, 
in the Middle Room, “ Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives,” 
it possesses all the general qualities of that just noticed, but 
is hardly equal to it in romantic effect. 

SranrieLp’s “Mole at Ancona with Trojan’s Arch,” a 
little further on, No. 65, must be studied as an admirable 
representation of picturesque nature, but with all its beauties 
it appears to us too real, we would fain find something more 
for the imagination, yet it is a charming picture. 

Creswick’s “ Brow of the Hill,” 61, (however badly hung) 
and his “ Place to Remember,” must not be passed, they 
are in his own romantic manner, in the * Place to Remem- 
ber,” the solitary figure is rather formally placed in the 
middle of the picture, it would have been more effective 
more towards the side, 

Les.iz’s “ Heiress,” 131, is a very clever picture; but does 
he never intend to paint in a higher manner than these still 
life and conversation pictures? There is little of high art in 
such works as these. His “Scene from Moliere,’’ 149, is 
subject to the same faults, and, what with the white glare of 
the attempt at candle light, with the black hair of the ladies 
and the general sketching in black, is not a pleasant picture 
to look at. 

E. Lanpseer’s only picture “ The Shepherd’s Prayer,” 
is not worthy of him, it is weak and trivial in every respect 
and over-painted. 

Eastiake’s only picture too, 222, from Comus, is guilty 
of the very same faults, though there is a very superior 
feeling pervading it, the drawing is labored without being 
distinct and understood, but it is said that it is not yet 
completed; we believe it is to decorate one of the royal 
summer- houses. 

254, Stanrietp’s “Sea Fight” is a beautiful work again, 
and equal to anything of its kind; perhaps the figures are 
rather tame. 

Let the visitor now prepare to see the most fairy-like 
and romantic landscape possible, with shadowy enchanted 
groves and mossy rocks, a pearly, peaceful, lake filling the 
distance, and the glorious sun just rising, sending its ruddy 
rays through the trees and tipping each spray and rock with 
crimson light,—we speak of Danby’s *“ Wood-nymph’s 

Hymn to the Rising Sun,” 272, Middle Room, it is one of 
the most romantic and ideal landscapes possible to conceive, 
and cannot fail to delight every beholder, we should be 
proud of such a countryman 

Near to this is C. Landseer’s (the Royal Academician 
that is to be,) picture, anda very unmeaning mass it is, there 
are only two redeeming points in it, and those are the two 
dogs, which he has painted quite as well as his brother could, 
it isa pity the horses were not done in a similar manner ; the 
members of the Academy doubtless see beauties in the works 
of this gentleman which are not evident to the common eye. 

E. M. Warp’s “Scene in Lord Chesterfield’s Drawing 
Room, an incident in Dr. Johnson’s Life,” is a well exe- 
cuted picture, and some of the figures are well conceived 
and drawn, but the story is not well told, one cannot imagine 
the testy Doctor sitting down coolly and shouting out his 
complaints as the courtly noble passed along; there is some 





unaccountable shading in the group near the window; we 
hear this work is purchased by Mr. Vernon. 

W. E. Frost’s “Sabrina” is another picture purchased 
by Mr. Vernon, for his already rich collection; a group of 
lovely nymphs sweeps down through the erystal flood carry- 
ing the “ Guiltless Damsel” with them, it is altogether a 
very creditable and certainly a very beautiful picture, but 
there is much sameness in the heads, and the hair is rather 
harsh and heavy, the hands too have all the same attitude, 
not devoid of affectation. 

I. R. Herserr’s “St. Gregory teaching the Roman Boys 
to sing his Chant,’ No. 338, Middle Room, is an interesting 
picture to us, and is very cleverly designed, there is. some 
good grouping in the chorus of boys, and the variety in the 
heads is very good; the execution is. not what it should be, 
the painting is flatand too much like early German works, 
in fact it looks quite dauby; it surely cannot be right so far 
to disregard painting. 

Frirn’s “ Village Pastor,’’498, West Room, is undoubtedly 
a work of very great merit, the grouping and general compo- 
sition are very good, the coloring is natural and sweet and the 
expression of the heads is remarkably interesting and well 
conceived, and the drawing also correct and picturesque, it 
is a picture of great promise in its peculiar class. 

528, “Going to Pasture” by T. S. Cooper, calls to mind 
many happy rural scenes, the cows are admirably painted, 
if it were not that they looked so very clean one might 
compare them with Paul Potter’s. 

Goopa.v’s “‘Camamara Market Girls Bathing their Feet,”’ 
553, is well worthy of attention as a pleasing picture, in an 
original style, but not equal to his picture.in the British 
Institution. 

A. Eee’s “Scene from the Winter’s Tale, Autolycus 
Singing, Come, buy of me; come buy, come buy;” 559, 
West Room, is a very clever picture, and shows an advance 
on the part of the artist, the composition is rather eccentric, 
but the heads are good and the story is well told. 

A. Exmore’s “ Origin of the Guelph and Ghibeline Quar- 
rel,” 579, West Room, is a picture exhibiting some striking 
qualities with many faults; the principal figure is stiff and 
rather common place, the head rather too large, to our eye, 
and the outline too hard; the head of the page at his feet 
is very bad, the eyes greatly out of drawing and much too 
large; the female heads are original and well studied, and 
the composition is tolerably correct; the coloring of the 
flesh is very faulty, of too leaden and death-like hue, this is 
especially wrong in the shadow parts. 

605, *Urie. anp Saran,” by B.R. Haydon, is a huge 
production, in the West Room, which first attracts the 
visitor’s attention, it is intended to represent a good and a 
bad angel; attempts of this kind are seldom successful 
in the hands of modern artists; in the work before us the 
artist mistakes size for power and grandeur, the kind of 
cart-bred expression of Uriel is very ugly, the Satan, besides 
being somewhat of a crib from Titian’s Ganymede, has his 
right knee most horribly out of drawing, and the head is 
a caricature; the wings which form such prominent objects 
must have been well studied from the remains of a michael- 
mas present from the country; the red coloring of the 
flesh is harsh; though perhaps there are few who could 
draw such a picture, it is not to be regretted that few 
attempt it. 





“Tae Greek Suave.’”’—We recommend our readers to 
take advantage of the opportunity so kindly offered by 
Messrs. Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, to view a very 
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beautiful statue by an American sculptor, studying at 
Florence, Mr. Hiram Powers. . 

The figure is life size and about similar dimensions to 
the Venus de Medici, it represents a slave in the Turkish 
Bazaar, at the time of one of the Greek revolutions; the 
attitude is simple and passive, somewhat borrowed from the 
Venus, but the head is down-cast and sorrowful looking, 
the hair is banded close to the head and gathered intoa 
knot at the back; two chains and fetters fasten the hands 
together, a liberty which the artist has taken to ex- 
press bondage ; the figure is supported by part of a column 
on which is thrown part of the modern Greek costume, and 
the poor slave’s bead-chain and cross, expressing nicely the 
sentiment of her religion. The general merits of this work 
are very great, the limbs and body are exceedingly well 
sculptured, and derive avery charming fleshy appearance from 
the very beautiful quality of the marble; the hands appear 
to be too stiff and the fingers too short, but the general ex- 
pression of the figure is very good; the artist has given the 
peculiar grace and modesty which are requisite in unclothed 
female figures, which are but rarely met with but in the 
antique. The drapery is very faulty and detracts con- 
siderably, although a mere accessory, from the work, it is 
too detailed, too cut up, and gives an idea of weakness and 
labour without mind. Taking a general and severe view of 
this very creditable work, we should say that it lacks that 
peculiar ideal character which is the secret of antique beauty 
and grandeur. 


Mr. D. Roserts’s Sketcues.—We have particular plea- 
sure in directing attention to the exhibition of these very 
interesting works, as they serve to illustrate our leading 
remarks upon Egyptian art; by the kind permission of Mr. 
Hogarth, they may be seen at his new gallery in the Hay- 
market, and will amply repay a visit. 





SALES OF PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART. 


Tue Co.vection or THE Late Peter Rainier, Esg., was 
sold by Christie and Manson, on Saturday, 24th instant, it 
embraced only thirty-three lots, but the sum realized was 
£4,255. 4s.; the prices were high, but of course not beyond 
the real value of the pictures; the last lot an interior by 
Teniers, was a remarkably fine specimen, in a very fine state, 
and wonderfully painted ; the subject is two peasants playing 
cards in the fore-ground, four men smoking and an old 
Woman are watching the game, a woman is looking down 
from a window above, a party of seven men and a woman 
are assembled in the back-ground near a fire, a porpoise is 
suspended from the ceiling over them, and dog and acces- 
sories complete the composition in front; on a print fixed 
to the wall is the date 1645. The size is about two feet 
six inches, by twenty inches, the picture is well known and 
sold for £997. 10s., to Mr. James. 

27. Ruysdael—A very pleasing picture of a rich 
woody country, with an old chateau and some sheep; 
a bright gleam of sunshine in the middle-ground; sold to 
the Baron Andelot, for £367. 10s. 

31. W. Van de Velde——A Calm, with a Dutch yacht 
at anchor firing a salute, and a boat conveying cavaliers to 
the shore; numerous fishing vessels are grouped around 
the principal object, and reflected in the clear water; sold to 
Baron Andelot, for £630. 

32. Van der Heyden and Van de Velde.—The Gardens 
of a Palace, from the gateway of which a lady followed by 
attend ants is passing, cavaliers are promenading in different 





directions; in the back-ground is an architectural screen, 
ornamented with statues in niches, and surmounted by 
vases, above which is seen a woody back-ground; this is a 
very charming little picture, and sold to Mr. James for 
£504. 

A tolerable little Berghem, dated 1656, a Ford with Cat- 
tle; sold for £105. to Baron Andelot; a Both also, small 
but tolerable specimen, sold for £107; a Maes, sold for 
£102. 18s., to Mr. James. 

10. A Landscape by Poussin, to the Baron Andelot, for 
£108. 3s. A very small oval picture, Virgin and Child, 
not very first-rate of this master, sold by Parmegiano to 
Mr. Watson for £80. 17s. 

The same day, five small collections were sold, belonging 
to different gentlemen, in addition to the collection of Mr. 
Rainier. There were seventy-one lots of different pro- 
prietors some of these were very good pictures. Moreland’s 
Warrener sold for £50. 8s. to Mr. Graves, this is not a very 
pleasing picture and very carelessly executed. 

A Tenrs ‘ Dives Feasting,” engraved, sold to Artis for 
£85.; another by Teniers,a very curious and clever picture, 
representing the rich man surrounded by hobgoblins and 
devils, who are hurrying him to torment; a well-known 
picture, sold to Mr. Nieuwenhuys for £106. 1s. An Albert 
Durer, from the collection of Baron Van Schamp, engraved, 
a very interesting picture of the Virgin and Child, sold to 
Anderson, for £50, 8s. A portrait of Sir J. Reynolds, by 
himself, representing him shading his eyes with his hand, 
the upper part of the face in shadow, a very nice picture, 
sold for 280 guineas, to Smith of Bond Street; another 
portrait of his sold for 270 guineas, to Lane. Cephalus 
and Procris, by P. Veronese, sold to Mr. Nieuwenhuys, for 
710 guineas, it is not a very pleasing picture though cer- 
tainly a genuine one. A Murillo, St. John, sold for 760 
guineas, to Bates; this is a very good picture but not in good 
condition, itdiffers in several respects from that in the Nation- 
al Gallery ; the figure represents a youth of seventeen years. 

A Titian, Tarquin and Lucretia, from the collection of 
Charles First, undoubtedly a very fine picture, but not an 
elegant composition, nor graceful in drawing, but in color 
very rich; though not at all in good condition it was bought 
in at £1050. This sale realized nearly £5,000. 





VARIETIES, 

Ma. Vexnon’s Couection or Picrunes.—We are happy to 
inform our readers that these admirable works, collected with 
princely liberality, may be seen, through the kind permission 
of the proprietor, on Mondays and Thursdays, till the 11th 
of August; a limited number of cards will be issued for each 
day, which may be obtained, we believe, by application at 
Mr. Vernon’s residence, Pall Mall; as this is the most ree 
markable collection of the works of British artists, we 
strongly urge a visit. 

Kipnaprine Artists.— We are, in some respects, sorry to 
hare that some of our best artists have been pressed into 
foreign service; Stanfield, Uwins, and Leslie, are gone to 
America, to decorate the Senate House of the Yankees; we 
are certainly a little jealous that our artists should labour 
for any but ourselves. 


Burpen or 4 Sone.—Burden is derived from the French 
“bourdon,” a word still in use, signifying the drone, and 
figuratively the drone of a bagpipe, hence the burden of 
a song is what is commonly called the chorus, or in poetry 
the words repeated at the end of every stanza. 
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36 THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Horace VeRNET, it appears, has not been molested by 
the Moorish authorities nor prevented seeing the field of 
battle as he wished. 


Tue Late Miss Linwoop’s Worx.—Our readers will be 
pleased to hear that the well-known and beautiful piece of 
work copied from the Ecce Homo of Carlo Dolci, for which 
Miss L. refused £3,000, she has bequeathed to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editors are not responsible for the opinions expressed in contributions of 
this kind.) 


To the Editor of the Connoisseur. 

Sir,—There seems to be a growing disposition to consider 
the collection of pictures by the old masters as a ridiculous 
weakness to please those wealthy old gentlemen who “ have 
more money than wit.”’ A silly paragraph lately went the 
round of the papers stating that there were more pictures 
by the old masters than could have been painted by them 
if they had lived their lives twice over. Now those who 
understand the subject find no difficulty in perceiving which 
works are by the old masters, those who do not may hide 
their ignorance by calling every old picture by the name of 
an old master. That there are hundreds of copies, old and 
new, in existence, and constantly offered for sale, there is not 
a doubt, nay even that regular manufactories exist.of imita- 
tive works; the public should be put on their guard against 
imposition by these works, but it behoves those who conduct 
the public press to see that tlie blame is lodged upon the 
right parties ; articles have lately appeared in periodicals 
alleging very dishonest conduct in pretty general terms 
both to dealers and artists; now, Sir, I wish to show that 
these practices are carried on by men who are unfortunate.y 
too numerous, in London especially, who having scraped 
together a jargon of names, with a few ragged ideas 
about the different styles, set themselves up as picture 
dealers, but without any view of the fine arts beyond 
making them the source of gulling and overreaching in 
money making; such men are to be distinguished from 
those whose life has been spent in travelling over Europe 
to see and study all the great works, and ready at the same 
time to venture very large sums to obtain those which their 
judgment approves :—it is truly vexing to find so persever- 
ing and liberal a class of men as the respectable picture 
dealers, not the brokers and pedlars and such like, unjustly 
reviled and misrepresented with the common horde. But 
Bonnelli, Desenfant, La Fontain, Delahante, St. Querico 
Walch, Porter, Bryant, and I may add Sir J. Reynolds, and 
Benjamin West, for both these latter men dealt to a con- 
siderable extent in pictures, were men who will long 
be remembered as true connoisseurs and upright dealers; 
they have all passed away, but we have still the Woodburns, 
Barnett, Norton, O’Neil, Brown, Farrar, Chaplin, Bu- 
chanan, Nieuwenhuys, and some others of less note, all 
these last named men and some of the former I have dealt 
with, and I have uniformly found them men of integrity 
and generally speaking well informed on the arts; for my 
part, 1 don’t know what progress the arts would have made 
in this country without these men, for to them we are 
mainly indebted for the great number of very fine and 
valuable paintings that are to be found in every mansion 
of any consequence all over this country; proving that 
great judgment, research, and enterprise, must have been 
used to amass such rare stores. 





We often hear of persons being taken in by quacks call- 
ing themselves picture dealers, but such amateurs are justly 
served, for they are often upon a par with the men they 
choose to deal with, and usua!ly expect to form superb col- 
lections of all the great masters at an average of not more 
than thirty pounds for each picture; this is a great mistake, 
for now-a-days fine pictures are not to be had but at very 
large prices, and indeed they are increasing in value all 
over Europe, and should they advance as they have done 
for the last twenty-five years, no such thing as a fine pic- 
ture will be to be had but at prices such as Princes alone 
can give. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would suggest that though it is an 
easy thing to find out the defects of a picture, and to pull 
almost any work to pieces, yet it requires considerable 
study, skill, and knowledge of art, to be able to perceive 
the real beauties and merits of a work, and to detect the 
master’s hand ; if amateurs will give themselves the trouble 
to reflect upon these subjects I think they will perceive the 
justice of these remarks, which is the aim of 

Your obliged Servant, 
London, May 23rd. Fiat Justitia. 


MURILLO’S BECCAR BOYS. 


Ir is very pleasing to find that many of the most admired 
and talented artists since the revival of the arts, have risen 
from indifferent circumstances, and by dint of genius and 
perseverance have climbed to high honors and wealth. 
None of the great men of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies have illustrated the above observations more than 
Bartolomeo Esteban Murillo; born of parents not in very 
affluent circumstances, he became the pupil of his uncle 
Castillo, who taught him all the rudiments of the art, and 
laid the foundation for that talent which afterwards broke 
forth with such redundant splendour that his works soon 
became, as they are still, the admiration of all true con- 

noisseurs and lovers of the art. 

To the fair at Seville are we chiefly indebted for those 
extraordinary productions, called his Beggar Boys, which 
are generally sketches done on the spot, apparently with 
great ease and rapidity of execution; in no instance, in this 
country, have we been so much delighted, as by the sight 
of a set of four such pictures, now in the possession of Charles 
O’Neil, Esq., of Golden Square, from one of which, by his 
kind permission, our drawing is taken. They were brought 
to this country by the late Margrave of Anspach, and were 
bequeathed by that nobleman to his steward, John Brown, 
who at his death, about twenty-five years ago, left them 
to his brother, now living in Cheshire, from whom they 
were purchased by the present proprietor, at a very con- 
siderable price, but in our opinion far below their value; 
they are quite perfect, and show ina remarkable manner the 
powers of conception and execution of this great genius, for, 
as far as we can decide, they have been painted at once on 
unprepared canvas, and no doubt were sold by the artist at 
a few dollars a piece. 

These pictures would in themselves form a school of paint- 
ing, and, were they placed in a situation for the study of our 
young artists, would do much towards getting rid of that 
timidity and over-carefulness so observable in the works of 
British artists in general. 

It is our intention to give copies, from time to time, of 
pictures of undoubted character which are not commonly 
known, as they happen to be brought to our notice. 
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ing and liberal a class of men as the respectable picture 
dealers, not the brokers and pedlars and such like, unjustly 
reviled and misrepresented with the common horde. But 
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Benjamin West, for both these latter men dealt to a con- 
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THE OPERA MANAGEMENT. 


Ir we were to judge of the popularity of the Italian 
Opera management by the house being filled on each 
representation, we might be led to suppose that the 
manager had succeeded in representing, if we may so 
say, the wishes of those who as subscribers are the main 
support of the establishment :—as far however as we 
can discover, such is not the case, and indeed it has 
been almost forced upon us to make some observations 
on the present management, as regards its attention to 
the interests of the subscribers. We do not mean to 
say that subscribers are to dictate, but that most cer- 
tainly it is the business of the manager to produce the 
best entertainment on subscription nights, or at all 
events that the extra nights ought not to be made 
generally the most attractive, or the medium of intro- 
ducing novelties. Now what is really the case? The 
opera opened on March 8th, and there have been 
twenty-one subscription nights up to Saturday last, and 
seven extra nights; on the first night it is true that a 
new opera, Ernani, was produced; this seemed to pro- 
mise well for the coming season, as an expectation was 
raised that mere revivals were not to be the system, as 
adopted hitherto. It was unfortunate that this com- 
mencement proved not so successful as it deserved, 
for although the opera is exceedingly well written, yet 
from some cause or other it has not found favour with 
the public, having been performed only seven times— 
and it must be known that no new opera can be got up, 
as the phrase is, without great expense, as in addition 
to usual charges an extra demand is generally made 
on the purse of the management whenever the curtain 
rises to the first representation of a new work. Of the 
operas that have been since produced this season we 
have nothing to say either against the selection or the 
number ; but with one or two exceptions, these all have 
been produced year after year, decies repetita, until it 
becomes a matter of wonder that the subscribers should 
have patiently submitted to be so long put off with 
mere resuscitations. .From long habit and associa- 
tion the upper classes of this country have become 
attached to the precints of this establishment, more 
than a century ago through the spirited conduct of 
some of the members the Italian Opera was intro- 
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duced and settled here ; and we do not hesitate boldly 
to say, that to its presence and the patronage it has 
received, must be attributed much of the general im- 
provement of music in this country; for the fact is 
that we are more indebted to Italians than other nations 
for our advance in musical science, to speak only of the 
present time, let us take the singers generally, where 
are their superiors? And as regards -music, it may be 
the taste of some to decry Bellini, Donizetti, et id genus 
omne, but if they do not bind themselves in all the 
trammels of counterpoint, their aim is more at melody, 
and certainly vocal melody is always what is most 
agreeable to the public ear. To return however from 
this digression, we have said that there are rarely any- 
thing but revivals; and what is more singular, that 
never on any occasion, at least for some years past, 
has a new opera been produced for the first time in 
this country,—that is without having undergone a con- 
tinental ordeal. It does seem to us that this casts a 
reflection on the management; Ernani was the nearest 
approach, as that was performed at one theatre only, 
we believe, before it was introduced here. Now we do 
think, considering the vast sums yearly given for the 
maintenance of this establishment by the subscribers, 
that the least the management can do, is to pay 
some attention to their expectations of having the 
principal operatic and ballet novelties on subscription 
nights. But what seems to be the case? The manager 
receives all the money from the subscribers and then 
leaves them to their fate, turning his whole attention 
to how he may attract the public at large. In proof of 
this, we will now take a glance at the extra nights this 
year, the very first extra night, April 10th, Don Pas- 
quale, first time, with the first appearance of La Nena and 
Don Felix Garcia; April 17th, second night, Semira- 
mide, first time, and a new ballet divertisement for the 
first time, La Kaya; April 24th, the third night, Il Bar- 
biere de Seviglia, first time, and a divertisement Le 
Pecheur Napolitain for the first time; May Ist, the 
fourth night, 1 Puritani, first time, and a new pas 
d’action dansante, “La Bacchante,” after which La 
Vivandiere, for the introduction of Cerito this season ; 
May 8th, the fifth night, Il Don Giovanni was per- 
formed for the first time; May 15th, the sixth night, 
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a benefit, first time La Gazza Ladra, and first time 
also, of Un Bal sous Iouis XIV; and May 22nd, the 
seventh night, La Esmeralda, for the introduction of 
Carlotta Grisi; so that out of seven nights there were 
six on which operas were brought forward for the 
first time this season, and these generally the most 
attractive; and as regards ballets and divertisements, 
out of nine that have been produced this year, six were 
ushered in on extra nights, the only exceptions being 
Koline, Ondine and Les Danseuses Viennoisses, who 
have appeared every night since their arrival. These 
facts have been forwarded to us, and we have been 
induced to take notice of them, as we certainly must 
think that the subscribers, the real patrons of the 
establishment, have not been fairly treated. It may be 
said of the operas brought out on the extra nights, 
that they would not have been acceptable to the sub- 
scription, we say in answer, there is no proof of this, as 
almost all have been subsequently performed on sub- 
scription nights; and we must observe from the state- 
ment just made, that the dancers, La Nena and 
Don Felix Garcia, and the two great stars of the ballet 
Cerito and Carlotta Grisi were first introduced on 
extra nights. 

We will now turn to another subject, namely that 
of introducing ballets between the acts, and not only 
between the acts -<t on two occasions, in Il Pirata and 
Don Giovanni, an act was divided into two parts for 
the introduction of a ballet; we cannot really suppose 
that such an arrangement is agreeable to the great 
body of regular attendants, however much it may suit 
the taste of some few who think the ballet department 
the principal thing in the evening’s amusement, for 
our part, and we are sure we speak the opinion of 
many, we find that the attention being once distracted 
by the introduction of the ballet, the finest music 
and the greatest singer would scarcely recall that at- 
tention so as to produce any enjoyment in the music as 
an intellectual recreation; however there may be a 
difference of opinion on this point, so we will not enter 
more into the subject. 

It may be said, if the subscribers are really dissatis- 
fied, why do they not make known their complaints? 
This certainly seems on the face of it a very reasonable 
question, and one which requires an answer, which we 
doubt not to give satisfactorily; let it then be considered, 





How can any complaint ever be made? Who is to 
make it? Can any one individual? A single remon- 
strance or the remonstrance of a few, however influen- 
tial can never be of any avail; and besides it is always 
an invidious task to take a prominent part in such 
matters, and entailing such trouble as few who seek the 
opera as a recreation would like to undertake; and 
consequently, though much complaint does really se- 
cretly exist, it is thus confined to the expression of 
mere individual dissatisfaction, and then gradually dies 
away; let it not be supposed because we have made 
this statement that we would wish to raise a conflict of 
opinions; we have only stated facts, and these must 
speak for themselves, and we have no doubt ere long 
should they gain publicity, that they will produce on 
the part of the management, more attention to the 
tastes and wishes of those whose presence and money 
are the actual support of the establishment. 





POETRY. 





EVENING. 


No more is heard the ceaseless strife, 

That marks the busy day of life 
With rude sound. 

But hush’d in calm is every voice 

While silence, lovely evening’s choice , 
Reigns around. 


Some soothing spirit seems to soar, 
And pause in tender brooding o’er 
is soft hour. 
While twilight with night’s darker gloom 
Struggles—yet with ling’ring doom 
Feels its pow’r. 





BIOCRAPHY. 


HENRY PURCELL. 
(Continued.) 

To entertain an adequate idea of the merits of Purcell, 
we must view him in the different lights of a Composer for 
the Church, the Theatre, and the Chamber. It appears that 
he was not fond of services, notwithstanding the fame of 
his Te Deum and Jubilate—anthems, as we have said, were 
more to his taste, as they afforded more exercise for his in- 
vention, and in these he certainly became very great. That 
of his to the words “O give thanks,” is generally esteemed 
the best; but there are others also which are written in a 
style so pathetic that they cannot be heard without delight, 
and in his time the cathedrals were crowded whenever it 
was known that an anthem of his was to be sung—and 
many of them, particularly those printed in the second and 
third volumes of Dr. Boyce’s collection, are still retained in 
our cathedrals. 

Of his compositions for the theatre, although the colour- 
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ing and effects of an orchestra were then but little known, 
yet as he employed them more than his predecessors, and 
gave to the voice a melody more ergy | and impas- 
sioned than during that century had been heard in this 
country, we are enabled to form a judgment from those that 
were published in the ‘“ Orpheus Brittanicus,”—a work 
which after his decease was published by his widow. Here 
were treasured up songs by which the people of this coun- 
try received their first great delight and impression from 
the music of a single voice, for before Purcell’s time, mad- 
rigal’s and songs in parts were more attended to than 
melody. Of the compositions published in this posthu- 
mous collection the music of King Arthur seems to be the 
most admired. In this there are movements, particularly 
in the duet—*“ Two Daughters of this Aged Stream,’ and 
** Fairest Isle all Isles excelling,”” which the lapse of time 
has not injured—these do not perhaps contain a single 
passage which the best of modern composers would re- 
ject. But the most perfect of his works are generally 
considered to be the *‘ Tempest ” and the “ Indian Queen.” 

It is said that Dryden wrote his Alexander’s Feast with a 
view to its being set to music by Purcell, but that he declined 
the task; Dryden appears to have been much attached to 
him, not wholly on account of his genius and success in 
setting so many of that great poet’s poems, but in some 
measure from Purcell having given instruction to his wife, 
the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berk- 
shire, to whom Mrs, Purcell dedicated the Orpheus Brit- 
tanicus. 

As to his chamber music, it admits of a division into 
vocal and instrumental. The first class includes songs for 
one, two, and three voices, those for the single voice, though 
originally composed for the stage, were in truth cantatas, 
and are perhaps the best models of that kind of music ex- 
tant, of these “From Rosy Bowers,” * From Silent 
Shades,” and we may add the incantation in the Indian 
Queen, “ Ye twice ten hundred deities,” with the song 


that followed it—Seek not to know what must not be | 


revealed,” are the best; and of his duets we must give the 
palm to “ When Myra sings,” which we should think will 
ever continue to be a favourite. 

We must not omit to mention here “ Mad Bess,” a sung 
so celebrated that it has no need of panegyric or renewal 
of public attention, as every eminent English singer revives 
its memory. 

There are other compositions of a different class from 
those above mentioned, namely, ballads and catches, of 
which he wrote many; of the first we must notice the 
ballad air, ‘* What shall Ido toshew how much I love her,”’ 
which after it had done duty to these words for upwards 
of thirty years, became, having been adapted to the 
words “ Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre,” the 
favourite tune in the Beggar’s Opera. Of catches it may 
be said that they are no more the test of a musician’s 
abilities than an epigram is of a pcoet’s, and yet each has its 
merits. 

As Purcell was celebrated for his vocal compositions, it 
may be supposed that he was indebted in some degree to 
the singers of his time, but before the introduction of the 
Italian opera into England, the use of the vocal organ was 
but little understood. The best singers were strangers to 
many graces which are now familiar to us,—the chief merit 
of a singer then, was the possession of a fine voice, and the 
mere possession of a fine voice will even at this day goa 
great way towards obtaining a vocal reputation. 
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His music for instruments consists of overtures, act tunes, 
and dance tunes composed for the theatre. He also wrote 
sonatas for the violin, and although they may not be quite 
equal to those of Corelli, with whom he was contemporary, 
yet the reputation of some of them, particularly the 
** Golden Sonata” is not yet extinct. 

It has already been mentioned, and Purcell expressly said 
that in his compositions he imitated the style of the Italians, 
and there is good reason to suppose that he carefully studied 
the works of Carissimi and Stradella—for we may discern 
his obligations to Carissimi in the best of his recitatives, 
and it is evident that he admired Stradella’s manner of 
writing, but he has not condescended to plagiarize. How- 
ever that may be, this is certain, that we owe to Purcell, the 
introduction amongst us of what we call fine air, in contra 
distinction to the contracted melody which appears in the 
compositions of his predecessors. In many instances he 
has surpassed even Handel in the expression of English 
words, and we may fairly sum up his merits as a musician 
in a single sentence, his beauties in composition were en- 
tirely his own, while his occasional barbarisms may be con- 
sidered as unavoidable compliances with the taste of the 
age in which he lived. 

Purcell died in 1695, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey. On a tablet fixed to a pillar before which formerly 
stood the organ, placed there by his patroness Lady Eliza- 
beth Howard, is an inscription which has been remarked 
for its elegance. 

It is supposed to have been written by Dryden, who 
also wrote an ode with which we will conclude. 


ON THE DEATH OF PURCELL. 


Mark how the lark and linnet sing ; 
With rival notes 

They strain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the spring. 
But in the close of night, 

When Philomel begins her heavenly lay, 
They cease their mutual spite, 
Drink in her music with delight, 
And list’ning silently obey. 


—— So ceased the Rival crew, when Purcell came ; 
They sung no more, or only sung his fame : 
Struck dumb they all admired the God-like man : 
The God-like man 
Alas! too soon retired, 
As he too late began. 
We beg not Hell our Orpheus to restore ; 
Had he been there 
Their sovereign’s fear 
Had sent him back before. 
The pow’r of harmony too well they knew, 
He long ere this had tun’d their jarring sphere 
And left no hell below. 


The heavenly choir who heard his notes on high, 
Let down the scale of music from the sky : 
They handed him along, 
And all the way he taught, and all the way they sung 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice 
Lament his lot, but at your own rejoice : 
Now live secure, and linger out your days; 
The Gods are pleas’d alone with Purcell’s lays 
Nor know to mend their choice. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
Nothing very new has been done here in music since our 
last publication; Mozart’s masterpiece, Don Giovanni, has 
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been repeated, in a very perfect manner always, and to the 
great satisfaction of very crowded houses. 

On Tuesday the 20th inst., Linda di Chamouni was 
announced, but the favorite opera of Mozart’s was substi- 
tuted for it, at the express command of Her Majesty, who 
with her Royal Consort, honored the performance with their 
presence, the company was unusally brilliant in consequence, 
and the performance very successful; the illustrious and 
royal party appeared excessively amused at Lablache’s 
ludicrous Leporello, and joined most heartily in the general 
laughter; the last statue scene was very effectively per- 
formed, nothing can be more finely conceived of its kind 
than those terrific and unearthly sounds that accompany the 
exit of the renowned libertine from his world of pleasure, 
even in the presence of so gay a scene as the opera house, 
they make one almost tremble with ideal horror. 

Donwzett1’s Linpa pt Cuamount.—This very pretty 
opera, both as regards music and plot, has been very nicely 
performed by Castellan as Linda, Brambilla as Pierotto, 
Moriani as the Viscount, and the Lablaches. The music 
has so very little to find fault with, and perhaps less to praise 
highly, that we speak chiefly of its performance, it is cer- 
tainly an acceptable opera and agreeable to listen to, but it 
lacks force and originality. The recurrence of the pretty 
little duet, “a Consolarmi,” is very pleasing; Castellan 
sang very well and acted the character exceedingly well, 
especially in the last scene, where she recovers from her 
insanity, she was encored too in “O luce di quest’ anima;”’ 
Moriani is certainly a very superior tragic singer, we should 
like to hear him oftener, and in some of Rubini’s greater 
characters, in his singing on this occasion we were sur- 
prised to find the ease and power with which he can use 
the voce di testa, though not always agreeable in its effect, 
it is certainly a useful resource ofasinger. Brambilla sang 
with excellent expression and with great clearness of enun- 
ciation, which, to our minds, when properly regulated is 
very desirable in dramatic singing. 

The company was unusally splendid ; many ladies and gen- 


tlemen being attired in court dresses, and some officers in | 


gay uniform, added not a little to the brilliancy and style 
of the assemblage: it being Her Majesty’s birth-day the 
National Anthem was sung after the opera; we were sur- 


prised not to see Grisi and Mario in this performance. | 


Madame Castellan sang the first part and with very good 
pronunciation, for which she was rewarded by considerable 
applause. 

The coup d’ceil when the whole of the elegantly dressed 
company arose at the singing of the Anthem, was remark- 
ably imposing. 

The charming Carlotta Grisi is now delighting the lovers 
of the ballet in Esmeralda. 

On Thursday there was the usual hebdomadal melange, and 
bearing out the remarks we have felt it necessary to make 
in our leader, the new grand ballet Rosida, for the first time. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Tre third concert by the pupils of this institution takes 
place to-day, the programme promises well—a notice of it 
will be given in our next number. The annual ball in aid 
of the funds of the Establishment is announced to take 
place on the 19th of July. 








On dit that Madame Dorus Gras having retired from 
the academie at Paris, has accepted an engagement at the 
Princess’ Theatre, Oxford Street. 











ANCIENT CONCERTS. 


The fifth Concert took place on Wednesday evening, May 
2ist, under the direction of His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and whether out of compliment to the noble Duke 
or to the merit of the selection we cannot say, but the room 
was better attended than on any other occasion. 


PART I. 


Coronation Anthem, “‘ Zadok the Priest.” ............ Handel. 
Luther’s Hymn, Soloand Chorus, ‘Great God, what 

do I see and hear ?”’ 
Aria, “ Verdi Prati”? ACttAcccce. 00002 cccececes Handel, 
Mottetto, “* Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” ............ @. A. Zanotti. 
Selection from IPHIGENIA IN AULIS.......ceeeceeeeee0++ Gluck. 


Overture. 
Scene.—Recit. ‘‘ Diana grausame Gittinn.”’ 
: Air, ‘* O du des Lichts erhabner Schipfer.”’ 
ag * al OH 
peo eed 0 ee 
Recit. ** And God said,”.......cccssccce-e 
Air, “ Now heaven in fullest glory shone,” } Creation Haydn. 


Chorus, *‘ Sing to Jehovah,’”? Derk Top Jxcv,.......... Graun, 

Attng ~* Greins GA! 06 00 60 00 00.00 00 0ecece cess Guglielmi. 

Chorus, ** Worthy is the Lamb,” MegssiAg,............ Handel. 
PART II. 

Overture, FIpELio...... Beethoven, 


“< ' The Eart ‘of Mornington. 
Stradelia, A.D. 1680. 


Glee, ‘‘ Here, in cool grot,’’.... , 
Preghiera, ‘‘ Piet&, Signore,”’ .. 





eeeeee 


Coro, * Bella vita é militar, 

Quintetto, “ Di serivermi,’* } COS FAN TUTTE. ...... Mozart. 
Duetto, ‘‘ Ah! perdona,” La CLemMENZA pI TiTo, .... Mozart. 
Duetto, “* Jetzt, Alter! jetzt hat es Eile,” Fipe1i10.. Beethoven, 
Aria, ‘* Frenar vorrei,” Gut Orazs Ep 1 CurRIAZJ.... Cimarosa, 
Duetto, “‘ Jenes Grabmal,” AGNESE.........02s000000 Paer, 
Chorus, ** From the censer,’? SOLOMON. .............. Handel. 


The vocal performers were Mad. Caradori Allan, Mdlies. 
Vera and Brambilla—Messrs. Pischek, Staudigl, Hawkins, 
and Machin After the Coronation Anthem, a most spirited 
and stirring chorus; Luther’s hymn was sung by Staudig}, 
in a most masterly style—the grandeur of his delivery on 
one or two occasions called many an involuntary token of ad- 
miration, which must always be more acceptable to an artist 
than any set applause, as it indicates that he has created a sym- 
pathy in the audience, but of the performance of the chorus 
we cannot approve—the notes instead of being sustained 
and carried on succession so as to give fulness and richness 
to the harmonies, were sung in alternate bursts of sound 
and dying away, the effect may then be imagined.  Mdlle. 
Brambilla sung the air Verdi Prati with much sweetness 
and delicacy of expression, the same may be said of the air 
of Cimarosa, Frenai vorrei, she certainly possesses great 
depth of feeling, but may we venture to say that her orna- 
ments are not always in character with the music. The 
Mottett of Zanotti, a composer of the latter end of the last 
century, did not contain anything requiring particular 
notice. A selection followed from the Iphigenia in Aulis of 
Gluck—the overture is full of beauties, melodious and har- 
monious. A recitative and air from the same opera intro- 
duced Herr Pischek to these concerts.—This singer pos- 
sesses a fine bass voice, uniting depth and power of tone 
with great softness, qualities but seldom combined ; he sings 
not only like an artist but with great expression; his read- 
ing of music shows both intellect and study, and his execu- 
tion is perfect; for instance, the shake, which is rarely well 
done, and more particularly in voices of a deep quality, was 
faultless. It may be expected that we should say a word or 
two in comparison between these two artists, Staudigl 
and Pischek—as regards excellence they are both great, 
the voice of Staudig] is of a deeper quality but not so flexi- 
ble as that of Pischek, and consequently he could never 
attain the same execution, for it must be observed that 
much of the execution depends on the quality, and the 
deeper the quality the more difficult is it to acquire flexi- 
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bility ; Staudigl sings always as if he had studied and un- 
derstood what he sings; Pischek is not wanting in either 
but has more power of expression—Staudigl’s voice some- 
times wavers from its very depth; Pischek from possessing 
natural flexibility sometimes strains the voice too high—but 
in short they are both an acquisition to this country, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be taken for examples by our rising 
artists. Mdlle. Vera made her first appearance in Che 
fard, she has a soprano voice of an agreeable quality and 


doubt, prevented her from doing full justice to herself— | 


this air was transposed to suit her, and of course some of 
the effect was lost. Mad. Caradori sung what was alloted 
to her in her usual style of excellence, and indeed the whole 
concert went off remarkably well. The duet from Fidelio, 
sung by the two basses, was a most striking and splendid 
performance, and the chorus from Solomon, one of the 
finest of Handel’s, concluded the evening’s entertainment. 

We despair of ever hearing the accompaniment to the 
vocal pieces properly subdued—and so we have not alluded 
to itin the strong way in which it deserves, although it 
was the chief drawback in the performance. 


Wednesday, May 28th. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
directed the sixth concert, this evening, for His Majesty the 
King of Hanover, and made a very good selection; many 
pieces were for the first time of performance at these concerts, 
which expression seems to imply, that music, old and well- 
known elsewhere, is new and fresh at the Ancient Concerts. 
Our space will not allow us to give the programme, or 


our readers would perhaps wonder at the music that is | 


paraded asa first performance, The Prince, however, tries 
as much as he can to doaway with this anomaly. 

The principal vocalists were Madame Castellan, Mlle. 
Schloss, Mario, Pischek, Staudigl, and Oberhoffer. Our 
limits will not permit us a lengthened notice. Of the 
singers individually, we have elsewhere expressed an opinion ; 
we will only say with regard to Castellan that she pleased 
us here, being kept within vocal bounds by the style of 
music, more than in all the fioriture she seems so much 
to delight in at the opera, the one creates astonishment which 
always subsides, but that which appeals to the feelings, 
pleases again and again. The concerted and choral pieces 
were not altogether satisfactorily performed, for which we 
cannot throw all the blame on the conductor, as it must be 
evident that a single rehearsal is not sufficient to ensure 
precision. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Monpay evening, May 26th, the fifth concert took place, 
the programme containing an imposing list of names, both as 
regards the composition and the performance. 


PART I. 


Sinfonia in A Minor, No. 3........eceeeeees 
Recit., ** Ungliickseel’ge,”’ 
Aria, ‘‘Fahret wieder gold’ne >Mdlle. Scutoss Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
TaGey” .ccccccccccesesocsne 
Concerto, Pianoforte, in C Minor, Mr. W.S. Bennet....... Mozart 
Recit., “ Ils s’eloigment,”) Mad. Gras Dorus (Guillaume Rossini 
Air, ** Sombre forét,..... WOE a | cbidcccde ctcc cctbcccces } 
Overture and Duetto, *‘In Sinnenlust,” Messrs. Osga- 
HOFFER abd STAUDIGL, (Faust) ..........0.0065 60 ccecce 


Mendelssohn Bartholdy 


} Spohr 


PART Il, 


ene ee BT Bae aaa pa een Beethoven 

Aria, “En vain j’espére,”’ Madame Gras Dorvs, 

(Robert le Disble). one aaa } Meyerbeer 

Fantasia, Harp, (on Airs from Robert le Diable), Mr. 
GopEFRolp. ssid. adiecsabeactohatne:tuscbastnstte.22o kOe 

Aria, “‘ Pro peccatis.”” Herr Staupiet, (Stabat Mater) .... 

Overture, “ Freyschiitz..... ececcseseeen Ge 


Rossini 
. M.von Weber 


The sinfonia in A Minor was performed last year, under 
the direetion of the composer himself, and was generally 
considered to have been better done than on this occasion; 
we will not stay to discuss this point, because it involves 
the question of conductorship, our opinion is as regards the 
Philharmonic concerts, the band itself, is far more the cause 
of its own failure on any occasion, than any supposed control 
over it, that one conductor may have more than another; it 


| is very clear each individual plays for himself, and not for 
sings with some little feeling—but her extreme timidity, no | 


| 


the general effect, and so we will dismiss the subject. The 
composition itself is written in a fine masterly style, although 
as a whole somewhat unequal; but we question much whe- 


| ther it isnot a work that will always be more agreeable 


| to professors, who look for an elaborate and masterly 


| style of writing, than to amateurs, who, naturally enough, 





| OWN composition. 





prefer what falls more sweetly onthe ear. The scherzzo, 
the second movement was encored; the air of the same 
composer that followed was forcibly sung by Mile. Schloss, 
who has a very powerful voice, and on this occasion dis- 
played it to advantage, but we do not think that mere 
power of sound compensates for want of expression. Mr. 
Sterndale Bennet, on his appearance, was received with 
great applause, and his performance most deservedly did, 
and will always, find great favour at these meetings. He 
selected a concerto of Mozart’s for this evening, and we 
will do him the full justice to say, that we should not have 
been much dissatisfied if he had selected a concerto of his 
We now come to Mad. Dorus Gras, 
were we to write pages we could not say more than that 
for dramatic effect, expression, and perfection and finish 
of execution, she is not surpassed by any one, she is im- 
proved even to what we recollect last year. Let our 
young artists who imagine they are to carry everything 
before them, not from perseverance and industry, but be- 
cause their own friends tell them so, take an example from 
her, for we happen to know that even now she is unwearied 
in her application to study. Of Staudigl we have on several 
occasions expressed our opinion, and whatever estimation 
others may arrive at, he will always command attention ; but 
of Oberhoffer, we are compelled to say, that with a naturally 
fine voice of a bass quality he is at present unfinished, and 
shows a want of refinement. M, Godéfroid, the harpist, is 
a most extraordinary player upon, what always seems to us, 
a most ungracious instrument, his execution is faultless, we 
wish we could say the same of his music. Of the orchestra 
performance it will be needless to say much, the Sinfonia 
of Beethoven’s went very well, (the second movement be- 
ing encored ), as did also the overture to Der Freyschutz, 
but there must be a thorough reformation before any radical 
good can be expected—the vocal pieces were accompanied 
in their usual style (we wish we could say) of excellence. 


EXETER HALL. 


Tue Creation.—On Friday evening, May 23rd, it afforded 
us much pleasure to find ourselves within the precincts of 
this splendid Hall, which seems well adapted for the pro- 
duction of great musical works, every thing being arranged 
so as to command room for numbers, although we have 
always doubted whether the arrangement is the best; nor 
do we think that a very large space produces the best effect. 
To speak of the work itself, would be superfluous, every 
note of it being so well known; we cannot however refrain 
from a few remarks—of the descriptive works that have ever 
been written, the Creation certainly surpasses all, every note 
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seems to convey the sense intended, every passage describes 
the event, or the scene ; from the slow creeping of the worm 
to the great wonders of the sky and deep. 

In the short account prefixed to the book that contains the 
words it is stated that he was more than two years em- 
ployed upon it, and when urged by some of his friends to 
bring it toa conclusion, he used to say calmly, “I spend 
a long time upon it because I intend it to last a long time ;”” 
the event has fully verified the prediction, it lives, and will 
live,a lasting monument of the great composer’s fame. 
The English version of the words used on this occasion is 
from the Bible and Milton’s Paradise Lost, and although 
improved from the original compilation, more might yet 
be done—it is not, however, worth while to raise a question 
on the point. The vocalists were Miss Birch, Mr. Manvers, 
and Herr Staudigl, who all acquitted themselves of their 
task very well :—Miss Birch with considerable power, but 
monotonous; Mr. Manvers occasionally using an effort to 
produce a e:zater volume of sound than nature has granted 
to him, but he was encured in the recitative air, “In splen- 
dour bright; Herr Staudigl sang, as he always does, like 
a master mind, although we were sorry to find that he was 
labouring under indisposition, influenza, or whatever it 
may be called, which the long prevalence of easterly winds 
has made very general—he also was encored in the recitative 
and air, “ Now heaven in fullest glory shone.” Of the 
band, composed as it is principally of amateurs, it would 
not be fair to judge severely, particularly when professional 
orchestras have been pronounced exceedingly faulty, but 
we may suggest that it requires a little more precision; the 
organ, which has a most imposing appearance, seems a 
very inferior instrument, and on this occasion was not quite 
in tune; the choral department was well managed, the 
broad effects of light and shade being well preserved. An 
announcement was made that, by command of her Majesty, 
the oratorio of St. Paul, Mendellsohn, would be performed 
on Monday evening, June 2nd, when it is expected that 
her Majesty and her royal Consort will attend. 





Bronzes.—The rate of duty is to be altered from thirty 
per cent. on the value, to a rate on the weight. 


Frencu Orgra.—We are glad to hear that Covent Garden 
is taken for a series of grand and lighter operas in French ; 
the performers will be the best of the Brussels opera. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Professor Walmisley, of Cambridge, is engaged to con- 
duct the first concert at Birmingham, which takes place on 
the 19th of June. 


Worcester Musicat Festivat.—The number of stew- 
ards for the approaching Festival is now complete, Lord 
Eastnor having kindly consented to act. The guarantee 
fund has also been increased to £487 1l1s., by the following 
additions: W. Heming, Esq., Fox Lydiate House, £10. and 
James Morton, Esq., Broome, £5. 


An original Oratorio, entitled “The Resurrection,” the 
composition of a working mechanic of Devonport, was per- 
formed on Thursday, at the Town Halli, Devonport. 


Eptnsurcn Prorgssorsuie or Music.—On the afternoon 
of “riday, May 23rd, a meeting of the senators was held 
in the University, when Baillie Duncan introduced Mr. 
Donaldson to the meeting. He was cordially received by 
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the Principal and the other professors, and then inducted 
into the office of Professor of Music.—Edinburgh Evening 
Courant. 





FOREICN NEWS. 


Paris 1. M. Woelfel, a pianoforte maker at Paris, invited 
some amateurs and artistslast week to the “ Theatre Italien,” 
to hear a pianoforte of a new construction, namely, with 
the key board made in a circular form, with a slight incli- 
nation downwards at the extremities, so that a player 
sitting in the centre, the extremities, which in the straight 
board require some trouble to reach, are here placed equally 
distant with the centre, the hands and arms of the per- 
former moving in a fan-like shape; this may or may not be 
an advantage at present, but should the scale of the instru- 
ment be increased, which seems not at all improbable, this 
semicircular form of the key board will become actually 
necessary. 


2. A grand concert, vocal and instrumental, is to be given 
May 27th, by Huerta, the celebrated guitarist, he is assisted 
by Miles. Beaucé and Douix, and Messrs. Goldberts, Bou- 
langer, Kunzé, and Cacérés. 


3. The arrival of Meyerbeer in Paris has been announced 
in some of the papers; but it appears that he is not 
even expected until the end of June, and will then most 
probably remain until his presence is required at Berlin, 
about the beginning of September. 


4. Liszt has received the decoration of the “ Legion d’ 
Honneur.”’ 


5. M. Adolphe Sax gave a re-union last week, for the pur- 
pose of bringing more into notice his new instruments, 
called from him, “the Sax Horns;” these instruments 
have been introduced into this country by the Distin family, 
whose exquisite performance has gained for them the favour- 
able notice of her Majesty the Queen. 


Boxun.—On the 14th of this month, the works were be- 
gun where the statue of Beethoven is to be placed, and it is 
expected that it will occupy its pedestal about the end 
of July, on which occasion- there will be a grand musical 
festival. 


Brussets.—La Cenerentola and La Gazza Ladra, have 
been received with such success at the theatre, ‘* Cercle des 
Arts,”’ that the managers determined to bring out other 
operas, and accordingly L’ Elisir d’Amore was brought out 
on Tuesday, May 20th, Madame Albany taking the part of 
the Coquette, and M. Riccio that of the Charlatan. Be- 
tween the acts, M. Lavigne, first oboe of the “ Theatre 
Italien”’. at Paris, played a solo of his own composition, 





NOTICES. 


Ballad.—Words by M. A. P., Music by H. Wylde, is accepted and 
will appear in our next. 

‘* Sacred Sorrow.” Accepted. 

W. Shipley.—If the music suits, we will make the arrangement. 

The humorous and sensible letter signed ‘* Music is Music,’’ shall appear 
in our next. . 

Louis Leo.—The Music is accepted. 

R. Bedingfield.—The Serenade and Song are received with thanks. 

In consequence of the increase of correspondence the Editors take this 
opportunity of saying that they are not able to give answers except through 
the medium of the Journal itself. 

Several of our subscribers having stated that more letter-press would 
be acceptable, we have decided to give an extra half-sheet occasionally, 
in place of a portrait. 

N.B.—All communications for the Editors to be left with Mr. Ope.t, 
18, Princes-street, Cavendish-suare. 
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